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IN  days  of  old  when  the  cities  of  Greece  were  sending  forth 
their  colonies,  the  emigrants,  before  their  departure,  went 
to  the  town  hall  of  the  mother  city,  and,  taking  from  the  sacrsd 
hearth  a  brand,  they  carried  it  with  them  across  the  seas  to 
kindle  therewith  the  fire  that  should  burn  within  the  hall  of  the- 
city  thry  were  to  found.  In  the  same  way  John  Harvard 
brought  v.-ith  him  from  Emmanuel  College  in  Cambridge  not 
only  his  Homer  and  his  Plutarch,  his  Torcr.ce  and  his  Hi)race, 
but  his  affection  for  the  place  in  which  he  had  been  trained, 
and  so  it  was  that  the  small  colony  of  Puritans  changed  the 
name  of  their  settlement  from  Newtown  to  Cambridge, 
and  have  kept  alight  there  to  this  day  the  ancient  fire.  Here, 
too,  in  smaller  measure  is  a  Univer-^ity  which  has  striven  to 
cherish  a  flame  that  was  brought  from  another  land,  and 
Queen's  University  has  it  in  her  Statutes  that  she  is  lo  be 
modelled  upon  the  lines  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
not  possible  wholly  to  imitate.  Each  country  has  to  create  its 
own'civili^ation  and  to  develop  its  own  point  of  view,  but  there 
is  somewhat  of  the  commonwealth  of  learning  in  those  old 
loyalties  of  learned  men,  some  sense  that  the  process  that  has 
trained  scholars  and  gentlemen  in  one  land  cannot  be  wholly 
valucleh's  in  the  changed  conditions  of  another.  Han  ard  is 
not  Cambridge:  Queen's  is  not  Edinburgh:  but  there  i^■,  pride 
in  ancestry  and  the  holding  up  of  the  head  in  the  possession 
of  a  good  name. 

This  is  the  fourth  occasion  on  which  Queen's  has  greeted  a 
new  Chancellor,  the  ninth  on  which  it  has  installed  a  Prin- 
cipal, and  in  the  seventy-nine  years  of  its  history  there  has 
been  need  of  all  the  tenacity  of  purpose  and  strength  of  char- 
acter of  which  the  men  who  have  guided  the  destini?3  of  the 
University  have  been  possessed.  The  institution  was  founded 
in  1841  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Canada  with  the  object 
of  giving  a  sound  training  in  Arts  and  Theology.     It  is  not 
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claimed  that  this  policy  was  formulated  outside  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  controversy.  The  disposition  of  the  Clergy  Lands 
had  awakened  a  sense  of  grievance  in  the  minds  of  those  not 
connected  with  the  Anglican  Church,  and  a  Presbyterian  with 
a  grievance  is  not  a  person  who  is  easily  ignored.  The  early 
years  of  the  University's  life  were,  however,  hazardous 
enough.  Hardly-  was  it  ready  to  receive  students  before  there 
broke  upon  it  the  storm  of  the  Disruption.  The  University 
stood  by  the  'Auld  Kirk"  and  lost  two-thirds  of  its  students. 
Slowly  it  recovered  from  this  blow  and  then  in  1868  was 
smitten  on  its  temporal  side  by  the  sweeping  away  cf  two- 
thirds  of  the  endowment  in  the  failure  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Government  grant.  Thus, 
after  the  University  had  been  in  existence  for  nearly  a  genera- 
tion, even  so  brave  a  soul  as  Professor  MacKerras  could  write 
that  "It  seemed  as  if  the  only  thing  remaining  to  do  for  Alma 
Mater  was  to  bur>'  her  decently."  The  strain  of  these  first 
thirty-six  years  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  no 
fewer  than  six  Principals  had  directed  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution. It  was  Grant  who  pulled  Queen's  out  of  its  pre- 
carious situation,  .nnd  by  his  own  infinite  energy  and  sacrifice 
virtually  created  the  University  as  Canada  now  knows  it. 
Grant  came  to  Kingston  in  1877  and  died  at  his  post,  worn 
out  by  his  many  labours,  in  1902.  His  friend  and  co-adjutor, 
Dr.  Daniel  M.  Gordon,  took  up  the  work.  With  the  whole 
situation  Dr.  Gordon  was  perfectly  familiar.  Close  touch  was 
maintained  with  the  Government  of  Ontario,  and  Sir  James 
Whitney  proved  a  firm  friend.  The  sympathy  of  men  who 
had  watched  the  dire  struggle  that  the  institution  had  had  vvris 
enlisted.  The  University  grew  by  leap?  and  bounds,  and  it 
became  increasingly  clear  tJiat  the  Presuyterian  Church  in 
Canada  with  all  its  other  burdens  was  unable  to  carrj'  the 
weight  of  a  modern  University.  To  separate  from  such  a 
wealth  of  association  was  no  easy  matter,  but  in  Principal 
Gordon's  time  that  decisive  step  was  taken.  The  University 
has  now  no  relationship  to  the  Presbyterian  or  any  other 
church;  but,  while  this  is  technically  the  case,  a  tradition  has 
been  established,  and  it  will  be  many  a  day  before  the  Uni- 
versity ceases  to  cherish  its  relationship  to  the  Scottish  sys- 
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tern  of  church  polity,  and  to  forget  that  it  was  fouiideJ  upon 
the  pattern  of  a  Scottish  University. 

The  administrations  of  Dr.   Grant  and  of  Dr.   Gordon 
have  been  remarkable  too  in  this,  that  each  man,  working 
within  the  wails  of  the  I'niversity,  found  himself  supported  in 
every  effort  by  a  Chancellor  who  belonged  to 'the  wider  world 
but  found  in  the  affairs  of  Queen's  an  interest  more  consum- 
ing than  his  own  profession.     Sir  Sandford  Fleming  was  not 
only  a  great  engineer,  but  a  statesman.     Behind  all  his  quiet- 
ness of  manner,  there  was  the  strength  of  an  unbreakable  will. 
Neither  Grant  nor  Fleming  knew  what  fear  meant.     Grant 
had  exuberance,  humour,  a  scorn  of  the  commonplace.    Flem- 
ing had  long  vision  and  infinite  patience,  and  between  them 
they  enriched  permanently  the  intellectual  life    of    Canada. 
Principal  Gordon  was  not  less  fortunate  in  his  association  with 
Chancellor  Douglas.    Dr.  Douglas  was  known  to  the  world  as 
one  of  the  great  leaders  in  modem  mining  developments,  but 
he  was  essentially  a  University  man.       He  had  an  unusual 
range  of  intellectual   interests,  and,  when  he  formulated    a 
policy,     he     was     willing    to     put     himself     and     his     for- 
tune    into     the     execution     of     it.       To-day,     Queen's     is 
beginning    a    new    chapter.       Dr.     Douglas    is    being    f(,!- 
lowed    as    Chancellor    by    Mr.    Beatty,    who,    still    in    his 
youth,  has  reached,  by  the  pathway  of  an  academic  and  pro- 
fessional career,  the  greatest  executive  position  that  industry 
has  anywhere  to  offer.     I  count  myself  fortunate  that  I  am 
to  have  his  counsel  in  carrying  on  this  work  that  has  been 
created  by  the  labours  of  others.    I  could  not  wish  any  better 
thing  for  either  of  us  than  that,  a  generation  hence,  it  might 
be  said  that  we  had  done  for  this  University  in  our  own  way 
and   under  these  new  conditions,   what  our  predecessors  in 
office  had  been  able  to  achieve.     Certainly  the  times  are  with 
us.     These  are  great  days  in  which  to  be  alive.       We  have 
emerged  from  the  tragedy  and  the  sombre  splendour  of  the 
years  of  war,  and  have  entered  upon  the  hope  and  stir  of  the 
building  of  a  new  world. 

In  no  way  has  war  shown  itself  to  be  a  respecter  of  per- 
sons. It  has  been  the  challenging  of  m.cn  and  of  methods,  and 
the  letting  loose  of  a  freedom  of  judgment  whfch  is  bound  to 


show  itself  in  every  circle  of  life.  In  those  days  that  seem 
now  so  far  away,  when  we  still  dwelt  securely  in  the  land, 
incompetence  showed  itself  mainly  in  the  fact  that  things 
were  not  done.  But  in  war,  this  negation  where  it  existed  had 
a  terrible  fruit.  The  thing  left  undone  resulted  in  lack  of 
co-ordination  between  branches  of  the  Service;  men  unfed 
were  men  weakened  for  attack;  wire  uncut  meant  the  long 
tragic  swathes  of  still,  crumpled,  grey  figures.  No  discipline 
could  check  criticism  if  your  friend  lay  dead.  Something  of 
that  kind  of  thing  will  inform  our  modem  life.  We  have  no 
patience  now  for  a  policy  that  is  simply  the  lack  of  a  policy. 
There  is  a  certain  challenging  of  accepted  methods,  a  whole- 
some dislike  of  authority  that  is  not  based  upon  worth,  and 
on  the  other  hand  a  real  anxiety  to  muke  the  way  plain  for  the 
man  of  genuine  power.  In  the  early  days  of  geological  study 
men  solved  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  widely  different 
forms  in  strata  of  different  ages  by  what  was  called  the 
Catastrophic  theory-.  It  was  held  that  each  stratum  repre- 
sented one  condition  of  things  which  had  been  overwhelmed 
by  some  cosmic  disaster,  and  that  then  creationism  had  re- 
peopled  the  world  with  entirely  new  forms  of  life.  But,  when 
the  steps  of  connection  came  to  be  understood,  thought  swung 
to  the  other  exlreme.  Existence  was  supposed  to  pursue  its 
placid  way,  change  coming  about  only  in  the  infinite  sequence 
of  the  years.  Any  such  ea.sy  view  of  things  has  in  these  days 
had  many  a  blow.  In  the  decades  before  the  war,  a  lazy  theory 
of  evolution  had  so  anaesthetized  our  consciences  that  we  liad 
become  oblivious  of  certain  moral  conditions.  We  had  swatn- 
ed  ourselves  in  a  genial  optimism  not  based  upon  hard  fact. 
There  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  conditions  of  life  were  be- 
coming more  grntle  and  we  thought  on  that  account  that  the 
world  was  changing  for  the  better.  There  was  a  new  con- 
science with  regard  to  the  conditions  in  which  poor  people 
lived,  a  new  sense  of  the  value  of  human  life.  Philosophic 
pessimism  was  dead.  The  pessimist  you  might  meet  here  and 
there,  but  if  he  was  not  admittedly  a  crank,  he  was  presumably 
a  valetudinarian.  All  this  comfortable  view  of  things  has 
been  shattered  "by  the  war.  In  rereading  Gibbon  lately  there 
has  been  nothing  more  interesting  than  to  note  the  relative 


humanity  of  the  wars  of  the  past.    The  conditions  that  many 
of  us  here  have  looked  upon  would  have'  been  regarded  as 
monstrous  even  by  savages;  but  the  most  highly  educated  of 
the  peoples  of  tlie  world  has  shown  itself  to  be  fai  hle^-^  ai 
brutal  and  demoralized,  a  menace  to  all  the  better  things  in 

A  fact  such  as  this  is  a  reflection  not  only  upon  one  sys- 
tem of  education  but  upon  all  systems  of  education.  This  war 
like  no  other  war,  has  made  the  whole  world  think.  We  have 
seen  men  do  the  things  we  believed  impossible.  They  have 
carried  out  a  theory  to  a  point  at  which  they  have  cast^o.'f 
all  pity.  Half  a  dozen  years  ago  many  of  us  would  have  been 
prepared  to  say  that  the  German  was  the  best  educated  man 
in  the  world,  and  yet  he  has  proclaimed  himself  to  be  in  the 
things  of  honour  and  of  affection,  the  veriest  barbarian  So 
there  is  an  education  of  unparalleled  efficiency  within  its  nar- 
row hnes  which  may  create  a  character  devoid  of  cth'c 
The  suggestion  is  sufficient  to  keep  educationalists  hism- 
ble.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  seen  plain  human  nature 
reveal  a  new  nobleness.  Quietness  and  courage  and  endurance 
have  no  caste.  War  has  shown  men  to  be  both  better  and 
worse  than  they  have  known. 

This  quickened  thinking  process  is  the  difficulty  and  the 
hope  of  the  times  in  which  we  are  living.  The  discarded 
catastrophic  view  may  have  something  in  it,  after  all.  Things 
may  happen  overnight  which,  given  other  conditions,  would 
require  centuries  for  their  accomplishment.  Occurrences  that 
a  few  months  ago,  would  have  been  held  to  be  revolutionary! 
have  now  become  commonplace.  Yesterday  men  said 
"Impossible,  unthinkable,"  to-morrow  they  will  say,  "natural 
and  obvious,  now  for  the  corollary."  The  eight  hours 
day,  for  inst.nnce,  was  but  a  short  time  ago  the  conception  of 
a  group  so  insignificant  as  to  be  negligible.  Men  refused  to 
discuss  the  idea:  obviously  a  working  day  so  shortened  would 
mean  the  end  of  commerce.  Beliind  the  levitv  with  which 
the  suggestion  was  considered,  there  lay  the  conception  hand- 
ed down  to  us  out  of  ages  of  sorrow,  that  the  foundation  of 
present-day  society  was  virtual  serfdom.  Was  it  not  ordained 
of  nature  that  some  should  toil   while  others   played,   that 
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those  who  directed  should  be  masters  of  their  time,  while 
those  who  were  directed  should  but  labour  to  the  limits  of 
men's  strength?  If  men  feel  that  this  is  an  exaggeration  of 
the  case,  consider,  for  a  moment,  conditions  that  were  thought 
to  be  normal  in  tlie  world  of  shipping,  ('.real  Britain  was  the 
carrying  nation  of  the  world.  I'ntil  a  few  years  ago  a  sailor 
was  sent  to  sea  in  a  ship  that  might  be  gravely 
overloaded,  badly  found  and  unseaworthy.  He  lived  in  a 
dingy  forecastle  in  the  eyes  of  the  vessel,  and  everj  sea  broke 
over  his  dwelling.  He  was  wretchedly  fed  and  miserably 
overworked.  His  calling  was  the  most  dangerous  known  to 
men  and  for  this  he  was  pp.id  ?1  10s  a  Tnonth.  Upon  these 
conditMns  vast  fortunes  v. ere  made.  The  Glasgow  which  I 
know  so  well,  was  to  no  small  extent  built  upon  the  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  industry,  and  it  trained  a  citizenship  that 
was  proud  of  its  city  and  of  the  commerce  that  it  carried  on. 
But  I  remember  the  consternation  there  was  in  shipping 
circles  when,  :\  few  years  ago.  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  to  the  merchant  sailor.  The  men 
who  held  that  their  business  could  not  stand  s'^  heavy  a  strain 
were  not  heartless.  They  were  in  the  main  good  men,  sin- 
cereiy  anxious  tn  do  their  btst.  But  they  had  inherited  a 
tradition  and  had  come  to  believe  that  the  tradition  was  one 
of  the  laws  oT  nature.  That  old  concept io  as  been  swept 
away  because  the  question  has  been  asked  why  a  life,  inevit- 
ably hard,  should  be  made  harder  than  necessarj".  The  mer- 
chant seaman  hrs  shown  himself  throughout  the  war  po-- 
sessed  of  the  higliist  ijualities  of  manhood.  There  was  not 
during  these  years,  when  defenceless  ships  were  being  sunk 
at  sight,  a  single  case  when  the  crew  refused  to  take  a  ship 
to  sea  because  of  the  danger  that  was  in\  olved. 

EverywlH've,  th' ii.  there  i<  the  conviction  that  a  drastic 
imprnvenieiit  is  necessary  in  the  conditions  of  laiiour.  But 
if  the  priiu'ipl''  of  a  living  and  not  a  compilitive  wage  be 
granted,  if  it  1k>  allowed  that  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  is 
the  birthright  of  every  man,  what  a  multitude  of  other  (lues- 
tions  emerge.  H'l'v  is  the  worliingman  of  one  nation  to  se- 
cure his  leisure,  if  across  some  narrow  oce;in  there  is  another 
nation  without   his  st.Mndiinl  of  comfort   prepared  to  work  a 
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seventy  hours  week  for  a  mere  pittance?  Is  a  tariff  to  he 
erected  agai.ist  that  cheap  labour?  Is  there  no  longer  to  be 
one  market,  the  world,  and  is  each  national  entity  to  strive 
to  be  self-sufficient  in  the  industrial  sense?  You  try  to  secure 
for  a  man  his  rights  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  human  being  and 
there  rise  to  bar  your  path  old  economic  issues  in  fresh  array, 
and  new  problems  that  could  only  have  come  into  existence 
with  improved  commercial  facilities.  At  a  time  when  steam 
and  electricity  seemed  to  be  annihilating  distance  a  new 
spirit  of  nationalism  has  been  developed  by  economic  neces- 
sity. 

Another  question,  the  progress  of  which  has  been  greatly 
hastened  through  the  urgencies  of  the  war,  has  been  that  of 
the  place  of  the  State  in  the  ordering  of  industry.  Men  of  Brit- 
ish stock  have  been  trained  to  believe  in  individualism.  The 
idea  of  freedom  underlay  our  economic  system.  It  was  held 
that  men  left  to  themselves  did  the  best  for  themselves  and, 
incidentally,  the  best  for  the  State.  But  under  the  pressure  of 
war  individualism  was  hard  bestead.  The  State  took  over  the 
transport  services,  railways  and  shipping.  Great  public  utili- 
ties such  as  the  production  of  coal  and  insurance  against  loss, 
became  (lovernnvnt  concerns.  Almost  overnight  a  large 
measure  of  Slate  Socialism  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  nor- 
mal thing.  A  mere  theor>'  has,  under  pressure  of  war,  become 
a  fact,  and  has  brought  with  it  the  difficulties  that  had  been 
foreseen.  If  the  State  is  to  become  the  universal  employer, 
what  tli!>n  Incnpios  lA'  th"  relationship  of  the  employee  to  the 
State?  Is  he  more  free  or  less  free?  Can  he  strike  without 
becominir  a  mutiiuer?  Is  it  thinkable  that  oni'  section  of  the 
community  can  i)e  alldV.id  to  stop  the  wheels  of  existence  for 
all  '.he  other  s'clions.  Winnip'  g.  on  a  small  scale,  has  raised 
questions  that  are  going  to  be  asked  everj'where. 

Indeed  from  almost  every  sjihere  illustrations  might  be 
drawn  of  the  fact  that  th"  days  of  peace  so  far  from  restoring 
an  old  condition  nf  things  have  set  us  forward  into  a  new 
world.  In  politics  we  have  seen  a  party  system  give  way  to  a 
system  of  jrov^'rnmcnt  by  committee;  in  economics,  for  weal 
or  woo,  the  old  landmarks  have  been  removed.  We  have 
launclu  li  out  ii|)on  a  sea  that  is  uncharted.     Wt>  have  left  be- 


hind  us  the  larriliar  soundings  and  we  know  not  where  we 
shall  strike  the  land.  It  is  a  situation  that  has  its  many  and 
great  anxieties  but  also  its  infinite  opportunities.  Unrest 
there  may  be,  but  has  there  ever  been  in  the  things  of  the 
mind  any  justification  for  a  condition  of  rest? 

This  hastening  of  processes  in  matters  economic,  social, 
and  scientific,  cannot  but  have  its  reflection  on  University  life. 
Henry  Adams  was  not  inclined  to  take  a  rosy  view  of  anything, 
but  his  opinion  that  the  man  who  knows  something  of  modern 
languages  as  living  things  can  learn  more  Latin  and  Greek  in 
six  weeks  of  real  application  than  in  six  years  of  the  ordi- 
nary schoolboy  grind  has  much  to  support  it.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  much  time  is  lost  in  education.  In  the  ordinary' 
school  and  university  curriculum  the  student  has  to  cover  a 
great  doa!  of  ground  for  which  he  has  no  kind  of  natural 
aptitude,  and  in  many  of  his  studies  his  memory  rather  than 
his  understanding  is  implicated.  On  the  other  hand,  few 
people  of  any  real  activity  of  mind  can  look  back  without 
remembering  days  in  which  the  barriers  seemed  to  disappear. 
The  awakening  was  due  to  the  suggestiveness  of  the  teacher 
or  to  the  discovery  in  themselves  of  a  new  intellectual  interest, 
a  deep  calling  unt('  deep.  Enthusiasms  can  be  born  in  an 
hour  and  the  work  of  a  lifetime  set  forth  in  a  flash.  There 
is  a  world  of  difference  between  instruction  and  education. 
An  instructor  informs,  an  educator  is  playing  all  the  time 
upon  the  curiosity  of  the  pupil.  The  instructor  fills  the  note- 
books of  the  student,  the  educator  sends  him  hotfoot  to  a 
library  The  true  teacher  kindles  a  fire.  If  he  has  not  in  him 
that  power  of  awakening  enthusiasm,  no  instruction  in  peda- 
gogic method  is  likely  to  help  him.  But  in  the  discussion  of 
tim'^  lost  in  education  it  has  ahviiys  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
time  is  of  the  essence  of  education.  If  leaching  meant  only 
the  inculcation  of  facts  the  probli  m  would  be  relatively  simple 
and  the  success  or  failure  of  a  method  would  be  easily  gauged. 
Rut  "cramming"  is  the  very  antithesis  of  good  education, 
which  relates  to  character  even  more  than  to  memory.  You 
can  hasten  the  imp.'irting  o'  information  but  not  the  develop- 
ment of  a  personality.  Sir  Huniphn^y  Davy  thanked  (lod  in 
his  later  vears  that  "he  had  l)een  at  a  lazy  school."     He  had 


had  opportunity  to  live  out  of  doors  and  to  observe.  The  mind 
must  be  given  time  to  mature.  The  student  must  be  allowed 
to  look  round  and  discover  things  for  himself  even  although 
they  have  been  discovered  by  a  thousand  people  before  him. 
When  a  whole  educational  system  is  challenged  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  involved  so  great  a  waste  of  time,  it  is  worth  while 
asking  oneself  the  question  whether  within  one's  own  ex- 
perience the  pupils  who  showed  in  the  earlier  years  great 
natural  aptitude  and  absorbed  most  easily  the  teaching  that 
was  given  have  done  anything  worth  while  afterwards. 
If  the  student  could  remain  always  the  mere  student  these 
early  capacities,extendtd  and  strengthened,  might  lead  to  the 
summits  of  usefulness.  But  life  is  such  a  tangled  business, 
it  involves  of  necessity  and  for  its  balance  so  much  of  contact 
with  one's  fellows  that  all  kinds  of  qualities  come  to  have  their 
place.  The  training  of  the  football  ground  in  initiative  and 
swiftness  and  above  all  in  temper;  the  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  a  college  society  where  governments  and  committees 
are  elected,  only  then  to  be  made  the  butt  of  those  who  have 
set  them  in  their  place; — all  these  things  are  of  first  class 
importance  in  any  real  education.  Mere  technical  experience 
along  one  line  is  only  part  of  the  matter.  Truth  and  honour, 
team-play  and  good-temper,  a  certain  rapidity  in  decision  and 
down  Tightness  in  the  measurement  of  character,  these  all  ^o 
to  swell  the  count. 

The  real  question  is  what  are  we  trying  to  do  with  our 
education?  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  many  men  do  no  work 
so  long  as  the  University  is  in  session.  They  busy  themselves 
with  the  life  of  the  place,  its  discussions,  societies,  gaieties, 
athletics,  and  perhaps  during  the  vacations  they  seriously 
study.  In  term,  hard  work  is  frowned  upon,  the  life  is  the 
thing.  But  in  Scotland  and  in  Canada  the  system  has  been 
ditrcrenl  because  the  constituency  and  the  ideals  have  been 
different.  No  man  comes  to  a  Canadian  University  primarily 
because  of  the  social  advantages  he  will  find  there:  he  enrols 
because  he  wishes  to  pursue  a  certain  course  of  learning.  He 
expects,  of  course,  to  enjoy  himself  thoroughly,  but  he  would 
require  to  have  more  than  the  r.."ual  amount  of  candour  .f  he 
explained  to  his  father  when  he  was  setting  forth  his  i)lans 
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that  tlie  delights  of  the  campus  were  his  main  motive  in  draw- 
ing upon  the  family  chest.  Indeed  one  of  the  most  notable 
things  in  our  system  is  the  large  number  of  students  pushing 
their  way  through  the  University  entirely  upon  their  own 
resources.  Even  when  circumstances  do  not  make  that  neco.s- 
sarj',  the  sense  of  independence  is  strong  enough  to  drive  men 
and  women  out  so  that  they  may  in  part,  at  least,  pay  their 
way.  This  temper  is  altogether  good  and  the  experience 
gained  in  that  wider  university  of  life  prevents  parochialism 
and  the  formation  of  any  narrow  class  standards.  The  main 
lack  in  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  Universities  in  Canada  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  creating  any  very  distinctive  type  of 
character.  In  so  far  as  the  thing  has  been  done  Queen's  thinks 
it  has  had  its  share  of  success.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  University  situated  in  a  small  town.  But  the  seats  of 
learning  in  Canada  have  not  yet  gained  thi-  place  that  is  th(  ir 
due  in  public  life.  The  proportion  of  men  and  W(jmen  who 
pass  through  the  Universities  in  this  country  is  far  greater 
than  it  is  in  England,  but  somehow  or  other  within  a  few 
years  of  leaving  the  University  this  material  is  al)sorbed  in 
business  or  professional  life,  and  so  far  as  the  real  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  is  concerned  it  liardly  counts.  The 
University  man  may,  of  course,  fmally  reach  some  Cabinet 
position,  but  he  does  so  because  le  is  eminent  as  a 
lawyer  or  an  engineer.  His  academic  record  is  a  barrier  to 
his  advancement  rather  than  an  aid.  Ottawa  thinks  of  the 
professor  as  a  theorist  and  a  dreamer,  not  to  be  ranked  in 
political  affairs  in  the  same  breath  with  the  man  who  has  had 
only  the  stern  training  of  business,  or  h;is  aciiuired  in  the 
running  of  the  party  mnchine  a  certain  aptitude  with  an 
oil  can.  There  is  nothing  in  the  University  lift'  of  Canachi  to 
compare  with  the  influence  that  one  Oxford  College  has  had 
upon  Imperial  affairs.  For  better  or  worse  nalliol  has  gov- 
erned England  since  the  days  of  the  ascendency  <if  Jowett. 
The  United  States  has  laid  weight  l)oth  Ixfore  and  during 
the  war,  upon  the  College  tnan.  The  Hepartment  of  Labour 
in  Ottawa  recently  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  member  of  our 
I'^conomics  staff,  and  liaviiig  got  liim  showed  signs  of  a  sinister 
intention  to  lay  confiscatory  hands  upon  our  charity  I     I  iiis  is 
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all  to  the  good — harbinger  of  summer  ii  may  be.  But  the 
general  tem.per  of  the  English  and  Canadian  systems  has  been 
reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  several  Governments  to  students 
who  fought.  The  Old  Country  has  realized  that  these  men  on 
demobilization  return  only  to  broken  courses,  and  to  an  occu- 
pation which  i£  merely  preparatory  and  cannot  yet  give  sub- 
sistence. It  knows  at  the  same  time  that  they  compose  one 
of  the  most  valuable  elements  in  the  Empire  and  so  it  is  pre- 
pared to  assist  the  student  soldier  until  he  qualifies  for  his 
life's  work.  England,  burdened  as  it  is  by  the  vast  co'^t  of 
the  war,  is  prepared  to  do  this  because  administrators  who  are 
themselves  University  men  can  see  the  loss  that  would  »,'nsue 
if  this  kind  of  ability  should  have  to  slip  back  into  the  ranks 
of  unskilled  or  of  less  skilled  labour.  It  may  be  that  in  Canada 
the  opportunities  of  making  a  livelihood  have  been  so  manifold 
as  to  draw  the  University  man  away  from  a  political  service 
that  is  full  of  thorny  places  and  disillusionments.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  the  mass  of  University  output  in 
this  country  loses  its  momentum  before  it  reaches  the  pomt  of 
impact  upon  public  life.  Where  the  Universities  ought  to  be 
able  to  show  their  strength  is  in  the  production  of  a  distinctive 
type.  The  man  of  practical  affairs  may  call  the  idealist  a 
dreamer  but  thero  is  always  room  for  the  detached  view. 

For  this  reason  it  is  tht-  business  of  a  University  to  keep 
its  training  as  broad  as  possible,  to  maintain  the  study  of  the 
humanities  and  the  large  subjects  of  general  culture,  but  above 
a'l  things  to  instil  a  love  of  reading.  It  seems  strang''  that  it 
should  be  necessarj'  to  urge  reading  upon  students,  and  yet. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  many  an  undergraduate  without 
anything  oi"  the  student  temper,  anxious  only  to  secun-  a 
qualification  as  the  avenue  to  an  income.  But  if  a  man  h;  e 
no  background  of  historj-  every  problem  is  a  fresh  problem. 
He  has  no  sense  of  a  general  trend  in  things.  If  a  man  have 
in  him  no  philosophy,  implicit  or  expressed,  his  action  is, 
after  all,  but  the  dexterity  of  the  opportunist.  The  (luestion 
is  whether  we  are  able  to  take  the  long  view  of  things.  We 
have  to  work  for  the  centuries  and  not  for  the  decades,  and  in 
the  process  we  must  be  content  'o  listen  to  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  that  is  more  witty  than  weighty.     No  one  likes  to 
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carry  a  label,  and  the  fear  of  being  called  doctrinaire  makes 
many  a  man  decline  a  fight  and  leave  victoiy  to  the  llippant. 
But  to-day  more  than  ever  it  is  necessary  for  the  Univer- 
sities to  have  avmv  clear  idea  of  what  they  are  trj'ing  to  do. 
It  is  not  I'niversity  life  alone  that  has  made  a  new  beginning: 
the  world  we  hope  lias  made  a  new  start.  It  cannot  surely  be 
that  wars  which  by  the  very  increase  of  knowledge  become 
more  and  more  devastating  can  be  the  final  way  of  settling 
national  ditferences.  Nor  is  it  thinkable  that  in  the  machinery 
of  common  and  industrial  life,  where  part  is  so  fnuly  balanced 
against  part,  the  only  method  of  adjusting  a  dffiiculty  in  any 
subsidiary  engine  should  he  to  stop  the  whole  plant.  This  is 
wh:it  is  called  a  practical  age.  and,  judtring  by  the  pr>;sent 
position  of  affairs,  practical  men  li-.vo  not  made  any  great 
.success  of  their  opportunities.  There  is  more  need  than  ever 
of  minds  trained  in  first  principles,  of  a  mental  discipline 
which  really  knows  whither  certain  lines  of  action  lead.  For 
many  centuries  the  deepest  questions  Vicre  tlieological ;  faith 
was  the  one  thing  medful.  To-day  theological  statements  no 
longer  av.-aken  the  same  tense  interest,  but  economic  and  -ocial 
matters  hold  the  field.  Behind  the  temporal  form  of  the  issue 
the  same  nr(  d  i^  felt  of  linking  thought  to  a  principle  that  is 
fixed  and  final.  In  one's  student  days  one  leaned  over  the 
bridge  at  Dresden  and  watclied  the  barges  haul  themselves 
against  the  current  along  a  chain  laid  down  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  To-day  in  the  things  of  thought  there  are  many  who 
cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  such  chain;  others  are  sure 
that  they  know  where  it  is,  but  imagine  that  if  they  grapple 
it  they  \\  ill  be  dragged  in  the  teeth  of  the  stream,  whereas  they 
would  prefer  to  haunt  the  eddies.  The  real  contribution  th'it 
Queen's  in  the  past  has  made  to  the  national  life  of  Canatla 
has  been  her  idealism.  Her  students  have  not,  generally 
speak'ng,  become  rich  as  men  count  riches;  they  have  chosen 
the  '"Ticult  ways  that  have  been  the  ways  of  the  mind.  But, 
in  this  civilization  where  wealth  comes  rapidly  and  counts  for 
much.  Queen's  has  gained  her  distinctiveness  by  sending  her 
students  forth  believing  that  the  highest  satisfaction  is  to  be 
found  in  following  the  things  of  the  mind,  and  content,  in  the 
great  venture  of  life,  to  stake  all  upon  that. 
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